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PREFACE. 



This little volume, in prose and verse, has been 
edited by the Ladies to whom was entrusted the 
management of the Pair, held in Salem, on the 5th 
of September, 1844, for the aid of destitute Churches, 
of the Unitarian faith. The extreme haste in which 
it was necessary to prepare it for the press, has pre- 
vented our asking the aid of many literary friends, 
at a distance ; and many nearer friends, whose sym- 
pathies we know are with us, and upon whose 
co-operation we had depended, have been obliged to 
withhold their assistance from the same cause. Yet, 
though contending against want of time, and other 
adverse circumstances, we confidently offer our 
Book to our friends and to the Public, assured that 
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though the articles are written by Unitarians, they 
are none of them Sectarian in character, and that 
nothing has been admitted, which can wound the 
feeUngs of any other denomination of Christian 
worshippers. 

We dedicate its pages, affectionately and respect- 
fully, to all those who have so kindly contributed 
to its success. 



THE CROSS. 

BY REV. F. W. P. GREENWOOD. 

To fix on the precise time when the sign of .the 
Cross was introduced among Christians, might be 
difficult ; but the notices of its general and constant 
use refer iis to an age so primitive, that it may 
safely be called a primitive usage. This single ex- 
pressive sign soon became a'remembrancer to the 
Christian of his religion and its obligations, and a 
concise declaration of his faith to the world. Need- 
less it was that he should say to friend or to foe that 
he was a follower of Jesus, when the intelligible 
confession was uttered in the sign of the Cross. 

As the religion of the Crucified spread abroad 
among men, the sign of the Cross grew more, con- 
spicuous, and was had more in honor and request ; 
and if, in this altered condition of things, it was 
sometimes abused by worldly passion, by policy, 
and by superstition, we ought not to think it strange, 
nor forget that the sign was still holy and answered 
holy purposes. No abuse can deprive it of its real 
significance, nor render it other than it is. the most 
2 
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natural and simple manifestation to the eye, and 
through the eye to the heart, of the great truth of 
the Scriptures, that Christ died for us that he might 
bring us to God. 

We may regret, — and yet the reasonableness of 
the regret would be contested by many, — that the 
cross of the Prince of Peace, the symbol of our peace- 
ful and pure religion, should have been stamped 
upon the standards of imperial armies, wrought into 
the hilts of swords, devised upon the armor of war- 
riors, and thus been made to lead the way to the 
field of battle, and share in all the horrors of the 
sanguinary conflict. But surely this was a com- 
pulsory and uncongenial service, and it should be 
considered, that, amidst these wild scenes and times, 
there was a far different and more appropriate ser- 
vice which it also perfonned. When the battle was 
over, or even while it was raging, and the ground 
was cumbered with those who were doomed to rise 
from it no more, then the cross was held up before 
the eyes of the dying warrior, as they grew more 
and more dim, and clasped in his failing hands, and 
pressed to his fading lips, and then did it exercise 
and shed forth its true ministry of peace. Warrior 
no more, he is a sinful and dying man. The cross 
conveys to his soul more rapidly and effectually 
than words could have done, the hope of pardon 
through the Redeemer. The angry shapes and 
sounds of war pass away from him, and his last 
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thoughts B,Te given to his home, to his Savior and to 
Heaven. 

In other and even sadder scenes, the cross was 
found administering consolation, seeking those whom 
the world had forsaken, the friend of the desolate 
and broken hearted. It staid with the prisoner in 
his dreary cell, speaking of one who died to loose the 
heaviest chains and make the captive free. It ac- 
companied to the scaffold him who was condemned 
to suffer the last penalty, and offered hope of grace, 
when all earthly hope had fled. Everywhere, in- 
deed, in all places, where there was human misery, 
or human want, or human feeling, whether of sor- 
row, or of joy, or only of common daily experience 
and content, the Cross of Christ was present, with 
its soothings and its sanctities, binding human hearts 
to things unseen and eternal. It was the cherished 
decoration in many a humble cottage. It was the 
first object saluted at dawn, and the last at night, in 
many a lonely chamber. Looking upon it, the hum- 
ble might feel exalted, and the poor rich, through 
the love and merits of Him who took upon himself 
the form of a servant, and for our sakes became poor. 

The Cross was over the fountain, calling in the 
words of Jesus, " If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me, and drink !" The Cross was by the way- 
side, inviting the traveller to give a thought, as he 
passed, to the true and living Way, or to pause there 
and rest for a while, and recollect himself to be a 
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pilgrim upon the earth, and pray for strength and 
direction in the journey before him. The Cross 
stood eminent upon the churches, denoting them to 
be no other than houses of Christian worship con- 
secrated and set apart to the religion of Christ, and 
to prayer and exhortation in his name. It was 
planted in churchyards, the gardens of the dead, 
and spread out its arms as if in protection over the 
sleepers^ shewing that they slept in Jesus, the em- 
blem not so much of death, as of victory over death, 
through Him who is the resurrection and the life. 
And below this guardian Cross, other smaller ones 
were drawn on the headstones, as if they repeated 
its promises in lower and more confidential tones, 
each to its individual grave. 

But go into one of our grave yards. Is there any 
symbol there, arresting the eye, and proclaiming it 
to be a Christian place of burial ? There is none. 
And there is no such symbol on the separate grave- 
stones. On some of them there appears an unsight- 
ly emblem of death, of death alone, without a hint 
or suggestion of life, but nowhere the emblem, of 
death conquered. Which of these emblems is the 
best, the most appropriate to the place, if it be in- 
deed a Christian burial-place, which the most sooth- 
ing, the most inspiring, the most religious, — the na- 
ked skull and bones, or the blessed Cross 7 

I trust the day is approaching, and there seem to 
be symptoms of its approach, when the sign of the 
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Cross will no more be considered the badge of a de- 
nomination, but only the sign of Christianity. I 
trust it will be restored, not in pomp but in sim- 
plicity, and not with excitement but by gradual 
adoption, to the high places and the hallowed places 
from which it has been detruded. I trust that it 
will appear in our churches, and upon them, glitter- 
ing from our towers and spires in the rising and set- 
ting sun, and holding converse by night with the 
stars of heaven ; that it will stand the guardian of 
our cemeteries; that it will be engraved on our 
coffin-lids, and carved upon our tomb-stones. 



WATCH AND PRAY. 

BY RKV. J. H. MORISON. 

A traveller for his lord set forth 
With jewels of inestimable worth. 
Onward he toiled through many a weary day ; 
But when before him the long desert lay. 
The thought of his dear prince, to whom he bore 
Those priceless gems, could all his strength restore. 
Through desert tracts he went, by day, by night, 
Through stream and forest and by robber's cave ; 
Fierce men encountered ; but his lord's own might 
Girded his sinews and the victory gave. 
2* 
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And if fatigue and darkness stayed his feet, 
And he, while perils all around him meet, 
Must needs to his exhausted nature yield, 
With reverent thought in silent prayer he kneeled, 
And ne'er his .eye-lids closed in slumber yet, 
Till prayer, God's faithful sentinel, was set. 
To guard his couch through all the dangerous way, 
And watch the ambushed foes that round him lay. 
In heat and cold, full many a month was spent, 
For on a long, long pilgrimage he went. 
And now, his journey almost done, at calm 
Of noon he came, where lay extended wide 
A mead, whose perfumes filled the air with balm ; 
And through its midst, with trees on either side. 
Where birds sat slumbering in their noon-day nest, 
A cooling, murmuring stream did gently glide. 
And on its bank an arbour richly dressed. 
As made to give the weary traveller rest. 
The pilgrim now approached this pleasant bower. 
And almost saw afar the aspiring tower 
Of that loved city, where his lord he sought. 
When, moved as by the rush of various thought. 
He paused, then mused along the flowery way, 
Then sat, and then at last, reclining, lay. 
He, who so well had borne the toil and heat 
Of that far journey when the sun's rays beat 
In torrents down, lulled by the unwonted sound 
Of stream and murmuring leaf, then first was found 
In prayerless sleep. But, starting quick, he rose, 
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As one surprised by sudden foes ; 

Then, as by some unwelcome message chid, 

Or like a man half-conscious what he did, 

Before his lord he stood ; but O how sad ! 

Speechless, confused ! Those priceless gems he had 

So long and painfully preserved were gone. 

One hour's unguarded sleep had all his work undone. 



THE VIOLET RAY. 

BY REV. SAMUEL OSGOOD. 

In all ages of the world, the various colors have 
been used as emblems of thought and feeling. Poets, 
from the time of Homer to that of Wordsworth, have 
seen in the lights and shades and varied tints of na- 
ture, lessons of the joy and sadness and all the 
changeful hues of humanity. War and love have 
formed a language which is borrowed mainly from 
the prism. And even in this age of practical in- 
dustry and scientific research, when poetic emblems 
have been so often set aside for plain prose, society 
still uses the vocabulary of colors, and the tints of 
the costume express, or are thought to express, the 
age or profession, the gayety or grief of the wearers. 

It is common to call certain qualities of the char- 
acter by the names of particular colors ; to speak of 
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green-eyed jealousy, black despair, pale fear, brown 
study, ruddy health. In most of such cases the rea- 
son of the epithet is obvious enough ; in other cases 
it is very enigmatical. Why should learned ladies, 
for examine, be called ^^ blues," or " blue stockings" ? 
Their complexions, although not always the ruddiest, 
surely have no tint of indigo, nor do their hose differ 
usually in color from those of their sex. Perhaps 
they are so given to contemplation of heavenly 
themes, that their name indicates their celestial 
affinity, and is borrowed from the azure of the skies. 
Much study of antiquity might be necessary to trace 
the term to its origin, and we shall not make the 
attempt. Our purpose rather is to recommend the 
establishment of a new feminine order, with a char- 
acteristic badge. 

The colors of the prism have remarkable physical 
properties as well as varied beauties. The red ray 
produces the most heat, the yellow ray the most 
light, whilst the violet has a magnetic power that 
acts upon rude iron, giving at once a robe of beauty 
and a spirit of energy. What better emblem of the 
true influence of woman ! Be hers the violet ray, 
uniting loveliness and power, falling on the rough 
adamant, clothing it in glory, and turning its point 
to the star that never changes, as the mind of a true 
woman lends grace to man, and moves his soul to- 
wards the polar light of truth and duty, faith and 
love. 
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We will not join in the prevalent condemnation 
of " blues." But we would earnestly desire that in 
them the violet should predominate over the indigo. 
The latter color may be the stronger, but it has not 
the exalting beauty and transforming power of the 
former. The unsexed pedants who are ever talking 
of hard names and difficult books, confounding learn- 
ing with wisdom, even when their learning is genu- 
ine, masculine in look and tone, feminine chiefly 
in their claims to deference, these are indigo blue. 
But those daughters of Eve who unite feminine 
grace and insight with knowledge and energy, 
gentle, spirited, discriminating, hopeful, faithful — 
these are the violets. 

Who does not know Rachel ? She aims to be a 
learned woman. Her talk is of Plato and Plotinus, 
Kant and Spinosa. She is ready to brow-beat any 
man who will not agree with her upon subjects even 
of political character. She stands ready to legislate 
for church and state, school and academy. Yet she 
is a very ignorant person, for even if as learned as 
she pretends, she knows nothing of life, not even of 
the wisdom of home, and has no power over men, but 
a repulsive one. She is indigo blue. 

Who does not turn from her in gladness to Sarah ? 
She makes no pretensions to be learned or brilliant, 
to be either Muse or Minerva. Yet she is a wise 
and elegant woman. She knows enough about 
books to save her from mistakes, and to give rich- 
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ness and point to her conversation, but her great 
charm lies in her quick insight and kind and grace- 
ful manner. She has good taste in poetry and art, 
although not studious of esthetical technicalities. 
She is a good Christian too, and without cant or 
levity she gives a truly Christian tone to every circle 
in which she moves, making all who know her feel 
the power of the better world. Hers is the violet 
ray. May the violets be many. 



EVENING HYMN. 

BY ANNE C. LYNCH. 

On the swift flying hours 

Another bright day 
With its tears and its smiles 

Has hastened away : — 
Thou who dost number 

These days as they flee, 
May each that departs 

Bear us nearer to Thee ! 

On the wide sea of Life 
Soon our barks will be tost, 

And the sweet ties that bind us 
Be broken and lost ; 
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Father in Heaven 

Be our guide to that shore 
Where night never comcth, 

Where partings are o'er. 



THE WIFE OF THE *^ PILGRIM FATHER." 

It was the Indian summer — earth was full 

Of the ripe glory that October sheds 

On our New England hills ; — a dreamy haze 

Hung o'er the river's bed ; — the balmy air 

Crept coyly through the woods, as though it feared 

To shake the golden foliage from the trees, — 

And the lithe squirrel, bounding from the boughs 

In merry pastime, was distinctly heard 

Where 'mid the hush of nature Edith sat 

By the low casement of her cottage home, 

Watching the quiet coming on of night. 

She was of England, — she had rent the ties 
Which bound her to her home of earlier days, 
Left England's peopled vales, and cultured hills, 
To follow to our wild and desert shores, 
The steps of him she loved ; — what though her heart 
Clung roimd the white walls of that dear old home ? — 
When persecution came, and brows grew stern, 
Brooding above the sense of wrong and scorn. 
And earnest voices whispered of the West, 
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Asking for freedom 'mid its pathless wilds, 

Her gentle nature shrunk not — quiet ever, 

Her spirit strengthened with the hour of need, 

And in the day of trial she stood forth 

A firm deep-hearted woman. — Ay, she laid 

Her gentle hand in his, who first had won 

Her heart's unwavering trust, and raised to his 

Eyes full of faith, — and radiant with the light 

Of woman's deep devotion, answered him, 

" With thee, and with our God, no matter i^Ai^Aer." 

And they went forth in faith, and found a home 

Upon our rock-bound coast, ere yet the growth 

Of infant cities had usurped the place 

Of the primeval forest ; — here they dwelt, 

And purple morn, and noontide's golden light. 

And the red evening, found her ready ever 

With gentle ministrations, and kind words. 

And earnest cheering council. — ^Years rolled on, 

And household duties cluster'd round her path ; 

She rock'd her cradle 'neath the forest boughs, 

And the low lullaby hymn'd o'er her child, 

Mix'd with the solemn anthem of the pines. 

Such had been Edith's life, and how she sat 
Watching the euthanasia of the day 
In silent musing ; — she had turned her eyes 
To the bright west, where rainbow-tinted clouds, 
Crimson, and gold, and violet, had piled 
A gorgeous canopy ; — the landscape lay 
Steeped in the mellow light ; — the distant hills 
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Were tinged with purple, and the shapely stems 
Of the tall cedars and the giant pines 
Were redd'ning in the blaze ; — ^the autumn wind 
Swept through the rust'ling com ; — ^bright plumag'd 

birds, 
Catching the sunbeams on their burnish'd wings, 
Through the red light sped homewards, flashing by 
Like living meteors in the radiant air. 
She saw^ as seeing not^ — her truant thoughts, 
Like eager pilgrims at some ancient shrine, 
Were busy with the Past. — Far, far away. 
She saw where inch by inch the paling gold 
Crept up the village spire, or bathed in light 
The low green church yard in whose mossy breast 
Her white hair'd Father slept; her childhood's home 
Before her rose ; — across her soul came back 
The sense and sound of long forgotten things ; 
The very odor of the cowslip born — 
The perfume of the primrose on the bank, 
(The pale sweet type of dewy infancy) — 
And the dim breath of the blue violets 
Beneath the hedgerow trim ; — she heard the sound 
Of insects humming in the fragrant thyme 
By the low garden postern, and the bee 
Rioting mid the apple-blooms which spread 
'Neath the accustom'd window ; — ^heard the plash 
Of tiny waves that rippled through the arch 
Of the low ivied bridge ; — caught the clear note 
Of the glad skylark mounting to the day, 
3 
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Pouring his song in gushing fullness forth 
On the blue air ; — and heard the plaintive wail 
Of the sad nightingale, that by the brook 
From the low alders poured his mournful lay. 
Stronger the vision grew, and more intense. 
Till quiet tears unnoticed and unchecked, 
Fell o'er her folded hands ; — but then a sound 
Broke on the stillness, a wild joyful cry. 
Birdlike in glee, and light and rapid steps 
Press' d the crisp falPn leaves upon the path, 
And o'er the threshold bounded to her side 
Two fair and graceful boys, with their glad eyes 
Lifted in love to hers, and the west wind 
Crisping the curls of their dark waving hair— r 
Then the home vision faded, and her soul 
From the strong sense of freedom gather'd strength. 
Her glorious children ! S/iould they not be free ? 
They drew in freedom with the air they breathed ! 
The arrowy river rushing by the door, — 
The sparkling torrent leaping from the hill, — 
The red deer bounding through the forest maze, — 
The light cloud floating o'er the mountain's crest, — 
The eagle soaring through the pathless heaven, — 
These were their types and teachers ; free bom 

things ! — 
The future fathers of a free bom race ! — 
The founders of a realm whose growing strength 
Should make the nations tremble !-— She arose 
While yet the red light lingered on the hills, 
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And turned her to her household cares again — 

But with a proud smile round her calm sweet mouth, 

A spiritual glory in her eyes, 

And in her heart a full deep sense of joy 

Too holy to find utterance in words. 



SICKNESS. — An Extract. 

* * * O it is a wise appointment, though griev- 
ous, that disease is made our inheritance, and that 
the near and dear must watch over one another 
in this sad extremity. I know not to what pitch 
of levity, insensibility and prayerless unbelief we 
should come, but for this hard but kindly monitor, 
this bond of all fond sympathies, this holy, house- 
hold sacrament — sickness. Too worldly, selfish and 
hard of heart, we are at best ; what should we be 
but for the feelings that are awakened and nourish- 
ed, by the mutual care and helpfulness which our 
common frailty requires, and the subduing sorrows 
in which heart blends with heart, upon and around 
the bed of languishing ? 

We could not spare the blessed and healthful me- 
mories that spring ever fresh and influential from 
scenes in which sickness has borne a part. 

I write these pages as it were amid the dying beds 
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of my kindred. Away in the deep country, sur- 
rounded by green fields and broad forests and my 
native hills, quiet and secluded, with no sounds 
reaching my ear but the hum of insects, and the 
mower whetting his scythe in the meadow, I sit 
here in my mother's chamber, and derive my sub- 
ject and my thought from the scene. Here that 
mother outwatched the stars for me, how often, in 
my childish sicknesses. Here I received her last 
blessing, and closed her eyes, and thought then and 
think now of how much a true mother will do and 
suffer for her child — the exertions and sacrifices, the 
anxious hopes and fears, the counsels and benedic- 
tions, and how inadequate the child must think 
was his requital. 

I have lived elsewhere many years, and am now 
but a transient visitor here, and yet it seems as if I 
could never call any place home but this. With 
what teeming memories is the whole house fraught ! 
Every room almost has been the sick room and dy- 
ing room of sister or brother, or father or mother. 
It was here that I felt the child's first grief, and who 
can ever forget that 7 Here I have heard the last 
words of love and religion from revered and sainted 
lips, and been stirred to the depths of my being 
with those unutterable emotions that are known 
nowhere but at the death beds and burials of the 
beloved. I have seen all my kindred laid away, 
one after another beneath the chestnut trees on yon^ 
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der hillside. And now after so long a time with 
what sights of the past are these old walls invested, 
and with what sounds is the whole air vocal to the 
ear of memory ! 

It is the frailties, the sickness, the deaths, the 
griefs, and the words and looks of the sorrowing 
and the dying, it is these, that have so hallowed the 
spot, and made its remembrances so fresh, its im- 
pressions so vivid, and sanctified all the crowding 
recollections of the happy, the painful and the mix- 
ed experiences of early life. Nothing else would do 
it for me here, for others elsewhere. Kindly and 
benignant was the Providence that appointed the 
events so distressful to bear. Welcome, all ye in- 
numerable, thousand- voiced associations, so pensive 
and solemn, yet so sweet and healthful, that come 
thronging back from bygone days, reflected and re- 
echoed endlessly from the host of surrounding ob- 
jects, — welcome heartily, for ye make me become 
even as a little child again, and make me, for the 
time at least, a wiser and a better man. 
3* 
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THE SKELETON TREES AT NAHANT * 

BY MRS. MARY C. SPARKS. 

Time's sentinels ! Ye playthings of the storm ! 
Wild ocean's watch-towers ! mocks at nature's form! 
Ruthless intruders on her high delights ! 
Decrepid starers at her solemti rites ! — 
Heedless alike if o'er yon giant rock 
Ware on foiled wave renew the ceaseless roar, 
Or, hushed, forgetful of the thunder-shock, 
The waters slumber, tuneless on the shore, — 
Say, when glad Ocean dons her foamy wreath. 
Are Ye her chosen guests, ye images of death ? 

When first she glows beneath the burning sun. 
Ere Heaven's void purity the flush hath won, 
When, past the rapture of that fleeting boon. 
She holds soft meeting with the silent moon, 
And, in that sobbing moment of unrest 
Shows the still image in her heaving breast ; 
When in mad rage her shrieking surges groan, 

* They who visited Nahant before it became a crowded watering 
place, may still remember the group of withered trees which hung their 
naked frames from the shore, stretching inland all that was left of their 
verdure, as if gasping for more genial air than that of Nahant Beach. 
They were a theme of twilight visions and childish dread, and may yet 
furnish an interesting reminiscence to otliers. 
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Smothering man's death-cry .to an infant's moan : 
Why o'er these mystic changes may ye lower, 
Ye mummied watchers at the lone, lone shrine of 
power ? 



THE BOOK OF LIFE. 

[Translated from the Swedish of Frederika Bremer.] 
BY MISS L. SEARLE. 

The leaves are tjiming — 

Life is a book, and the winds of fate turn over its 
leaves. 

For none of us does the same page remain con- 
stantly uppermost. The leaves are turned — we read 
a new page, and yet another, and another — and so 
on, until the last. 

Consoling and joyful truth ; trust in it leads us to 
this resolve, " never despair." 

Thou weepest now, — see the leaves are turning, 
and thou smilest ! thou art suffering — the leaves are 
turning, and thou art in joy ! 

And ye who are happy now, ye shall soon see 
your leaf of felicity turned over, and that of sorrow 
presented. 

But be not cast down ; hast thou not heard the 
storm rise and afterwards die away ? hast thou not 
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seen the tempest-clouds rise in the summer-sky and 
afterwards disperse ? Behold the leaves are turn- 
ing, and thou hast again thy gladness, thy clear sky. 

Do the winds remain still for a long time — and 
you must wait long — perhaps through a dreary sea- 
son of sadness — yet never despair. Eternal stillness 
is not found- under heaven. Only have patience ! 
Hear the winds sporting again — the leaves are turn- 
ing — and with swelling sail you are borne over the 
dancing waves. 

And after you have read through many, many 
leaves — after you have alternately suffered and en- 
joyed — wept and smiled — when* you are weary of 
these ever changing scenes — when your eye rests 
languidly and without interest upon these writings — 
then the leaves shall turn once more — and you shall 
rest ! 

The night has come — the winds are hushed, the 
leaf of death ! How it rises as if moved by the 
breath of some unseen Power ! Is not all closed ? — 
No. See the new morning dawns — see the sun's 
ray of fire — feel life's fresh breath — the leaf of death 
has been turned — ^thou seest that of eternal life. 
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THE GREEK GIRL AT THE FAIR. 

[From the German of Ferdinand Friligrath — the most popular living 
puet of Germany. See Howitt's " Rural Life in Germany*' for an account 
of him and his works.] 

BY REV. C. T. BROOKS. 

Before thy tent-door let me stand, 

Oh maiden from the Isle of Zante, 
And let a German's brow be fanned 

By spicy breezes from Levant ! 

The fragrances of Orient Springs 

Are in thy vials charmed, I guess. 
To North-Sea strands Natolia brings 

Her ointments and her essences. 

The delicate rose- wood's fleeting oil, — 
Of noble incense the round corn, — 

Brought from Bagdad, by Camel's toil. 
To the mast-grove of the Golden Horn. 

In distant marts they came to thee, 

Through southern hordes, from southern lands, 
At Stamboul and Gallipoli ; — 

Thou sell' St them now on Northern strands. 

Thy moving house gleams far and wide, 

The crystal basins sparkle so ! 
Gay as the Peacock's motley pride. 

Strange dresses on thy tables glow. 
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And thou behind them pacing, too — 
God's peace within this threshold dwell ! 

So on the banks of Karasu, 
By Taurus, feeds the slim Gazelle ! 

The calm, soft eye seems lost afar 
'Neath thy blue turban and black hair ; 

See' St thou, in spirit, the Bazaar 
Of Smyrna, and its buyers fair ? 

Dream on ! And still roam back in thought 
O'er many a weary, crowded mile — 

" What do I want ?" Oh, ask me not ! 
I would but see thy priceless smile ! 



RELIGION NOT SECTARIANISM. 

BY Miss S. SAVAGE. 

My Dear Friend : 

I have lately been reading the life of Dr. Scott, 
whom you probably know as a commentator on the 
Bible. I should wish you to read it, if I were not 
afraid that there are some few things in it, which 
would displease you so much, as to give you a dis- 
taste to the whole. You will smile perhaps that I 
should indirectly boast my freedom from prejudice, 
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by saying, that I have read few lives with greater 
interest. 

Scott's early life was somewhat irregular, and his 
father on that account treated him rather harshly, 
and gave him no other advantages in his family 
than those of a common husbandman ; — in this ca- 
pacity he remained till the age of twenty-nine, when 
he suddenly determined to become a minister. This 
was not in consequence of any religious impressions, 
but merely as the means of living more at ease, and 
indulging a taste for study. He obtained orders, 
and was a good kind of common place sort of clergy- 
man. Some years elapsed, when his religious views 
became more serious; he studied the Bible with 
intense interest ; often spending three hours in read- 
ing a single chapter, till at last he became a decided 
calvinist, and a most benevolent and holy man. 
The remainder of his life was devoted to the good 
of his fellow beings ; his temper, which was harsh, 
became soft ; his ambition, which had formerly stim- 
ulated to action, was changed into an ardent zeal to 
do good ; in short, his love of heavenly things was a 
uniform flame that destroyed all the chafi" and base 
material which had hitherto adhered to his character. 

What are we to think of this ? Did error improve 
him, did the cloud while settling on his mind, soften 
his heart 7 Or is Dr. C. wrong, and is it his error 
that gives delicacy to his moral and religious sensi- 
bility? We certainly cannot allow this, anymore 
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than Dr. Scott's fri^ids can admit it of him. Then 
where is truth, if we find the most opposite theories 
produce the same results? I can never believe, that 
God permits those of his creatures to remain in dan- 
gerous errors, who seriously endeavor to find out 
the truth — ^but I believe on the contrary that all is 
revealed which is necessary for practice, though not 
enough to satisfy speculation. And may we not 
suppose that opinions, which to those good and wise 
men who adopt them, seem fairly drawn from the 
Bible, if they lead to a holy life, however diverse 
they may seem to us, are only parts of the stupen- 
dous whole ; and perhaps if an angel were to de- 
scend to earth he would display to us the connecting 
links, which our poor mental vision will not now 
permit us to discover. As I am but a poor reasoner 
I can perhaps better convey my idea by a fable : 

It was at the close of a fine spring day, that a 
flock of black birds, who were returning from their 
residence in a warmer climate, took shelter in a tree 
the early foliage of which promised them an agreea- 
ble retreat. There was much fluttering, chirping, 
and " oiling of feathers," before each was accommo- 
dated to his wishes. At last however all was silent ; 
it was the silence of meditation, not of sleep ; every 
ear was awake to the sound of human voices which 
soon attracted their attention. It chanced that two 
philosophers, who were indulging jn their customary 
evening walk, stopped for a while to enjoy the beau- 
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ties of the setting sun; they reclined themselves 
against the trunk of the tree, and talked with rap- 
ture of the clouds as they swelled into splendor, or 
faded into the softer colors of approaching twilight. 
As was natural for philosophers, this enthusiasm 
soon subsided into a calm discussion of some of the 
properties of light. The birds were not inattentive 
to what passed, but disposed their heads in the best 
manner possible to catch the sounds — ^and if an un- 
lucky chirp broke for a moment the thread of the 
discourse, they stretched forth their necks with re- 
newed interest, to resume it again as soon as silence 
was restored. Nor did curiosity flag until the phi- 
losophers were suddenly interrupted by the approach 
of a party of friends. It was not till they had de- 
parted, that their auditors became sensible of the 
exhaustion produced by long continued mental ex- 
ertion, which did not however show itself in these 
happy beings in nervous debility, but only by a sort 
of agreeable confusion that entered into their thoughts 
till on^ after another sunk into a quiet sleep. 

With the first dawn of morning the birds were on 
the wing, too busy for thought, or even for conver- 
sation, except what related to the immediate object 
of care — which was to select an agreeable site for 
the accommodation of their nests. Noon was still 
distant when they pitched upon a situation that 
promised as many advantages as they could reason- 
ably expect — and these fond friends separated, each 
4 
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in search of materials far the erection of his hahiia^ 
tion, which in a few weeks were all completed- 
The birds were delighted to find themselves again 
at leisure, and meeting together on the bough of a 
wide-spreading tree, they spent one long sunshiny 
morning in warbling note after note of simple, in- 
nocent cheerfulness — when one of them remarked 
that they had never compared thdr sentiments on 
the learned conversation they had the happiness of 
overhearing some few weeks before. 

'*I thank you," said a bright-eyed bird, "for af- 
fording me the opportunity of imparting to you the 
knowledge I acquired ; it is deeply riveted on my 
mind, for in all my rambles since that period, the 
sight of a red flower has never failed to recall it to 
my mind. This is the precious truth, that a ray of 
light falling on flowers gives them the beautiful red 
we so often admire!" "lam sorry, my friend," 
said a bird of rather an agreeable aspect, " to find 
that you labor under so serious a mistake; it is yel- 
low, and not red, which is produced by a ray of 
light. I recollect it from this circumstance, that 
the tall philosopher held in his hand a yellow prim- 
rose, and distinctly said, this flower which I hold 
in my hand, receives its color from a ray of lig^t." 

" Ah !" cried another, who hopped at that moment 
from a distant spray, "I am utterly astonished, to 
find birds of your acknowledged quickness of con- 
ception, so dull upon this subject. I can scarcely 
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summon patience to produce proofs — so obvious is 
the truth. Do you not all remember that the edges 
of the clouds were' tinged with purple on the me- 
morable evening, ^-ud that we heard the philoso- 
phers speak of that appearance particularly as the 
effect of the rays of light ? " "I am happy," said a 
bird who sat perched a little above the others, and 
whose air of conscious superiority rendered super- 
fluous any other declaration of his happiness, ^^ that 
I have reason to direct my opinions on thi5 subject 
— you must all be wrong, my fellow songsters; for 
you should know that light is white — it is therefore 
impossible that it should produce red, ydlow or 
purple ; if I were to lay a white feather on any sur- 
face whatever, say, would it produce there a lively 
red, or glowing yellow ? No, songsters, your several 
hypotheses, opposite as they may be, can neither of 
them bear the test of reason. You are all wrong, 
all laboring under a weight of error." '^ Pardon 
me," replied a bird, who had hitherto been silent, 
and who was more remarkable for his love of con- 
cord than acuteness of understanding, " pardon me, 
if I reverse your proposition, and ask why all may 
not be right ; we heard the conversation but imper- 
fectly, and perhaps lost the very parts of it that are 
necessary to clear up our seeming discrepancies, and 
to bring the whole into one complex, yet united plan. 
I am partly led to this opinion, from observing that 
however you may differ in sentiment, you are all 
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equally solicitous to improve the advantages of 
light ; and whatever your sect, whether reds, yel- 
lows, or blues — ^this gift of heaven no sooner ap- 
pears upon the distant mountains, than all are upon 
the wing eager to improve the blessing." Here the 
speaker was suddenly interrupted by the reasoning 
bird — '* I am not surprised that you who are so lit- 
tle acquainted with logic, should talk thus — ^but 
allow me to tell you, that the same cause will al- 
ways produce the same effect. When I arrange 
my wings for upward flight, do I by that position 
ot them descend? As little can a ray of light which 
is white, at the same time produce red, yeljow, or 
purple. You might as well say that when I dip 
my bill in water, it is made both wet and dry by 
the immersion ! " 

Nothing is more contagious than warmth. There 
was a flutter in the wing of this reasoner, which 
manifested an irritated state of feeling ; and it was 
painful to observe how strongly sympathy operated 
on these little beings in awakening the malignant 
passions. One bill was elevated in contempt of his 
neighbor — another turned aside in chilling reserve, 
while the ruflBled feathers of all disclosed a strong 
internal commotion. They parted at last in high 
displeasure, firmly resolved never to meet again. 

Secluded in their nests, or roving in solitary 
flights, these birds allowed the beauteous summer 
to pass away without any renewal of their friend- 
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ship ; but a common enemy miites feathered foes as 
well as human opponents — and autumnal blasts re- 
minded them of the necessity of preparing for their 
journey southward. It was imprudent to go singly, 
they were therefore obliged, however reluctantly, to 
tmite in one body, and took the early part of a fine 
afternoon to commence their flight. Their way lay 
through the same village where they had formerly 
met the two philosophers ; it chanced, and similar 
chances do sometimes happen even in human life, 
that a sudden shower drove them for shelter, into 
the very lecture room of one of those learned men. 
The shower soon passed away — ^but as the birds 
found themselves comfortably situated, they deter- 
mined to remain there till the next morning ; they 
were however a little surprised on observing that as 
soon as the rain subsided, and the sun had escaped 
from the clouds, a number of gentlemen and ladies 
crowded into the room, and seated themselves upon 
the benches that were placed around it. 

Happily for the birds, it was a rough, tmfinished 
apartment, and afforded many inlets and corners 
for concealment, allowing them at the same time the 
pleasure of seeing and hearing all that passed. The 
tall philosopher presently made his appearance ; 
and soon after the shutters were all closed, and no 
light admitted except a small stream that flowed 
through a small aperture. The reasoning bird, or, 
as he was commonly called, the Whitonian, flutter- 
4* 
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ed his wings as these rays fell in pale lustre on the 
white surface of the opposite wall. But what was 
the surprise of all, when it was changed into a va- 
riety of glowing colors, the red, the yellow and the 
purple shone conspicuous. The birds could scarce- 
ly restrain their expressions of admiration, joy and 
wonder ; but they summoned firmness to, keep si- 
lence, and to listen to the simple, clear explanation 
of the phenomenon which was given by the lecturer 
to his auditors. 

Right joyful were the birds when the lecture was 
closed, and the party was dismissed; all their 
doubts were solved, all their difficulties were remov- 
ed. They fondly caressed each other, and deter- 
mined never again to allow difference of opinion to 
alienate their affections. An hour was spent in an 
harmonious song of gratitude and love, when sleep 
came over their gentle senses, and all was hushed 
into silence. 

I am afraid you will be more tired in reading, than 
I have been in writing my fable. 

Yours affectionately, 

Salem. S. S. 
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LA MADONNA DI SAN SISTO. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Look down into my heart, 
Thou holy Mother, with thy holy Son, 
Read all my thoughts, and bid the doubts depart, 

And all the fears be done. 

I lay my spirit bare, 
Oh blessed ones ! beneath your wondrous eyes, 
And not in vain : ye hear my heartfelt prayer, 

And your twin-gaze replies. 

What says it? All that Life 
Demands of those who live to Be and Do, 
Calmness — in all its bitterest, deepest strife. 

Courage — till all is through ! 

Thou Mother, — in thy sight. 
Can aught of passion or despair remain 7 
Beneath those eyes' serene and holy light 

The soul is bright again. 

Thou Son, whose earnest gaze 
Looks ever forward, — fearless, steady, strong. 
Beneath those eyes no doubt nor weakness stays, 

Nor fear can linger long. 
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Thanks, that to my weak heart 
Your mingled powers, fair forms, such counsel give. 
Till I have learned the lesson you impart, 

I have not learned to live. 

And oh ! till life is done, 
Of your deep gaze may ne'er the impression cease ; 
Still may the dark eyes murmur, ^' Courage ! On ! " 

The blue eyes whisper ^' Peace ! '' 



MARTHA AND MARY. 

REV. W. B. O. PEABODY. 

There are two fine portraits in the scripture, 
which are generally admired : but the discriminating 
touches which make them so life-like and natural, 
do not always strike the eye. They were found in 
a household which gave a hospitable welcome to 
him who had not where to lay his head. He evi-^ 
dently made their dwelling his home, when he hap- 
pened to be near it, as he went about doing good. 
When he heard from a distance that the brother, on 
whose arm they leaned, was dead, he came to their 
relief, and Lazarus returned from the grave. The 
first time these sisters are presented to us, they 
appear in strong contrast with each other. Martha 
is actively engaged to answer the claims of hospi- 
tality which should not have been left undone, while 
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Mary, feeling that such golden hours of improvement 
should not be loet, sat listening at the feet of her 
master, which, also ought she to have done. In 
ordinary cases, the spiritual pride of the devout 
would have censured the worldliness of the other, 
here it was otherwise: but Jesus in reply gives 
Martha to understand that her sister is engaged and 
must not be interrupted in that sacred and indispen- 
sible duty, with which no other, however pressing, 
may compare. We see them next in that desolate 
hour, when their brother had left them for the grave. 
As soon as the sisters hear that their master is on 
the way, Martha, intent on spreading their wants 
before him, goes forth to meet him ; while Mary, 
more delicate in her feeling, hesitates, while yet un- 
bidden, to cast her care on him whose burden is 
already so great. The elder sister says to Jesus, 
" Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died ; but I know that even now, whatsoever thou 
wilt ask of God he will give it thee." Mary after- 
wards rose and went to her master when she knew 
that he desired : she too expressed her sorrow and 
confidence, saying like her sister, ^^ Lord, if thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died." But 
she did not add another word, she does not prescribe 
to him what sh€ wishes and hopes that he will do ; 
and it is her silent tears, moving all to tears around 
her, which shake for a moment the heavenly calm- 
ness of his soul. 
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Other circumstances in this powerful scene, show 
the diflference of character between the two. When 
Jesus says " thy brother shall rise again," Martha 
replies in a tone of disappointment, almost of re- 
proach, " I know that he shall rise again in the 
resurrection, at the last day." When the grave is 
opened, she says, not perhaps with the coarseness 
ascribed to her, but certainly not in the manner of 
her sister, that the decay of the mortal frame had 
already begun, after which it was too late to restore 
him. Jesus speaks to her in language, which if not 
stern, was intended to remind her who he was. 
" Said I not unto thee, that, if thou wouldst believe, 
thou shouldst see the glory of God." The sympa- 
thy of the friends went most with Mary ; there was 
an instinctive appreciation of character, and a per- 
suasion that the grief of the younger sister would be 
most deep and lasting, for while the elder sister 
would engage in the cares of life, the gentle enthusi- 
ast would fold it up and treasure it in her heart. 

Near the close of the Savior's history, this inter- 
esting family appear again. The Savior is reclining 
at the table of him whom he had raised from the 
dead. Mary, who is not to be mistaken for the pen- 
itent, who, at another time washed his feet with 
tears, brought a costly perfume which she poured 
on his feet and wiped them with her hair. It was 
a silent expression of feeling, showing that she knew 
how soon he was to die, and therefore anointed him 
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after the manner of sacrifice as a sign of fervent 
gratitude for all that he had done for her soul. It 
was the act of a refined and thoughtful spirit elo- 
quently telling without speech or language, all that 
was passing within. The practical Martha would 
not have thought of it, while, in her way, she would 
have served him with equal reverence and love. 

Our Savior's entire exemption from all self-regards 
appears in his choice of companions. He was not 
of this world. Had he consulted his taste and plea- 
sure, he perhaps would have been more fastidious^ 
for he was tempted as we are. He would have been 
offended with that worldliness which, in those laden 
with earthly cares, is sometimes bound up together 
with virtues, and nothing could have been more in 
harmony with himself, than a spirit like that of 
Mary, which found more delight in things unseen, 
than others in those which perish with the using. 
But it is not written that he regarded Mary as the 
fiower of the household ; nor that he valued Martha 
for her sister's sake ; on the contrary, when it is 
said that ^^ Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and 
Lazarus," the words would indicate, if anything, 
that Martha had the first place in his regards, thus 
making it manifest, that, however it may be with 
men. He, who alone had the right to make selec- 
tions, could give his friendship to one, who was no 
more refined, than the busy and energetic are apt 
to be, and at the same time, find an equal place in 
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his affections for another, who was rich in that 
spirituality of character, which gave such beauty to 
his own. 

May it not be, too, that men are mistaken, to some 
extent, in their estimate of character, when Mar- 
tha, the unrefined, appears as high as Mary in the 
regard of Him who knew the heart. It seems to us 
that contemplation is the nurse of religious affec- 
tions : but perhaps it would be found that active 
usefulness is an element equally friendly: or perhaps 
it might be found, that both must be united in their 
influences to form the Christian. In this instance, 
there can be little doubt that the active and useful 
sister was also heavenly-minded, and the gentle, 
capable of great efforts and services of love. So 
shall the character be entire, wanting nothing. So 
shall it secure the smile of him who raised the dead. 



TO MY OLD CLOAK. 

[Air:-«« Old Arm Chair."] 
BY REV. C. T. BROOKS. 

I've lost it* — Fve lost it ! my friends, 'tis no joke 
To lose, in mid- winter, a cosy old cloak. 
Like a friend it had served me, by night and by day, 
And I fondly had dreamed it would last me for aye ; 
But I've lost it — I've lost it — Oh terrible stroke. 
To lose such a faithful old camblet cloak ! 

♦ A fact. 
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How oft, in the wintry and pitiless night, 

That shaggy, black dog-skin wrapped close round 

my sight, 
I've braved the worst wrath of the wind and the 

weather ; 
Oh, my old cloak and I have been fast friends together ! 
But I've lost it — I've lost it — ^my heart is not oak, 
And I mourn for my faithful old camblet cloak ! 

At every fresh moan of the searching blast. 
My faithful old cloak would but cling more fast; 
And though, at times, when the wind blew high, 
That little cape's corner would whip my eye. 
Yet I've lost it — I've lost it — and oh, 'tis no joke 
To love and to lose such a faithful old cloak ! 

"To steal an old cloak when the weather is cold," 
So writes the wise Preacher, famed monarch of old, 
** Is like singing gay songs to a breaking heart" — 
Don't sing me, the best of friends must part; 
I know it — ^I know it — ^my heart is not broke. 
But I mourn for my faithful old camblet cloak ! 

It never had entered my credulous heart. 
That friends such as we could be fated to part. 
Hope whispered '*that easy old friend on my back 
Shall never desert nor decay" — ^but alack! 
It was but a dream, and I bitterly woke 
To the loss of my faithful old camblet cloak ! 
5 
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They said it was homely, but oh, around 
My warmest affections that cloak had wound f 
They called it scanty — 'twas short, I know, 
'Twould have been tong- enough ere I'd done with i(, 

though; 
But I'll have it no longer — I've lost it — och ! 
I've lost such a faithful old camblet cloak I 

Days, weeks passed by — and I hoped to see 

That cosy old garment come back to me. 

Whole months have I waited — I've waited in vain — 

I never shall see that old crony again. 

A voice from within me has terriWy spoke; 

'* You've lost, and forever, a faithful old cloak I" 

I loved that old cloak, but it was not because 
The well-worn camblet so glossy-like was^ 
I loved it — ^but not for its beautiful blue — 
I loved it — ^because it was warm and true- 
But alas ! our best hopes are but pillars of smoke — 
Farewell to thee, faithful old camblet cloak! 
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SYMPATHY. 

BY REV. R. C. WATERSTON, 

The following extracts from letters, written by one 
who has for a number of years labored at the west, 
may be interesting. Those who leave New England 
to toil in diffusing truth in the towns and cities of 
distant portions of our country, and who are willing 
to sacrifice much for the good of others, are worthy 
of our sympathy and our aid. The following pas- 
sages, are from the pen of Rev. G. ML of Quincy, 111., 
and though intended only for private perusal, may 
prove of interest to those who are contributing of 
their abundance to aid in the promotion of mis- 
sionary labors. r. c. w. 

" What a pleasure it is for a lonely missionary to 
receive a visit from a fellow laborer. Our friend and 
brother from Louisville, has been here now, three 
days, and will preach to-morrow. I have taken much 
pleasure in showing him the people of my charge, 
and the charming country about Quincy. Yesterday 
we spent the day in riding, crossed several beautiful 
prairies and saw one of the richest sections of land 
in the whole state. But the great pleasure and profit 
of this visit is the sympathy which we receive and 
eommunicate. Such sympathy is needful for us. 
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We are obliged to write and labor month after month, 
without any quickening influences gained from kin- 
dred minds, without hearing any preaching ourselves, 
and with but little sympathy from any around us. 
But we rejoice in our hard labor even under disad- 
vantages. I rejoice to know that a new interest has 
been excited in behalf of the west. The west needs 
ministers. Every day increases my sense of the im- 
portance of the work to be done here. Brother 
Hey wood is doing much good at Louisville, and Mr. 
Elliot has a fine congregation, full of life and inter- 
est, at St. Louis. I have recently concluded a course 
of lectures on the leading principles and doctrines of 
our faith, and this I regard as a sort of foundation 
on which to build up something permanent. By 
means of them 1 think that I have settled many diffi- 
culties which existed in the minds of the people, 
and thus have been preparing the way for exerting 
a much greater influence upon them hereafter. Our 
Sabbath School is doing much good, and having lately 
made additions to our library, I think its usefulness 
will be increased. Our views are gaining very grad- 
ually in this region. A gradual growth you know 
is the only one we are to expect at present, and may 
I not say it is the only sure growth 7 

* * * ii^ * . 

You speak of my labors, of self sacrifice, as you 
are pleased to call them. It is true, when I go away 
from home to preach in log cabins, I have to take 
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log cabin fare, but such excursions only form pleas- 
ant episodes in my western life. I can see a bright 
side to the humblest Ufe. My great want here is 
sympathy, and that I feel to be a real want. It is 
this want that makes my life one of self sacrifice. 
Only once in a great while do I see the face of a 
brother clergyman, of my own denomination, and 
almost all others look upon me as a heretic, or an 
infidel ; and not only so, but they teach their people 
to regard Unitarians in this light, and warn them 
against listening to our views. Still, I have the 
sympathy of my own people and am glad to find 
them becoming more and more devoted to the cause 
of truth and love. I see my congregation and my 
church gradually increasing and much good result- 
ing from my labors. But I do long for the sympa- 
thy of those who would be willing to extend to me 
the hand of fellowship. You who live in the centre 
of liberality, and who are meeting every day with 
clergymen with whom to take counsel in seasons of 
trial, and from whom to gain quickening impulses, 
hardly know how to estimate this want, which I 
feel; but I will not complain. The thought of Jesus 
and his Apostles is enough to support me in my se- 
verest labors, and I feel that as I become a true 
follower of my master and understand fully his char- 
acter and his religion, I shall not look upon my labors 
as a hardship, but shall rather rejoice in them. — 
Heaven grant that we may become more devoted 
5* 
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and more instrumental in spreading the gospel in 
this rapidly increasing commmiity!" 

Is there a heart that will not respond to this closing 
sentence? Who does not feel that there is a great 
work yet to be accomplished, and that we should all 
consider it a privilege to do what we can to help that 
good work on? 

"Where, for a thousand miles, 
The sweet Ohio smiles, 

On bed of sand ; 
Where prairies blossom broad, 
Fair gardens sown by God, 
And lakes their ocean flood 
Pour from his hand. 

Where sleep in rest profound, 
Beneath each ancient mound, 

A buried race ; 
There brother go and teach; — 
From heart to heart shall reach, 
Thy free and earnest speech, 

Of heavenly grace. 

Where the tall forest waves, 
Above those mouldering graves, 

God's truth declare ; 
While his first temples spread 
Their arches o'er thy head, 
Lift o'er the slumbering dead, 

The voice of prayer. 
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Smothering man's death-cry .to an infant's moan : 
Why o'er these mystic changes may ye lower, 
Ye mummied watchers at the lone, lone shrine of 
power ? 



THE BOOK OF LIFE. 

[Translated from the Swedish of Frederika Bremer.] 
BY MISS L. SEARLE. 

The leaves are t^irning — 

Life is a book, and the winds of fate turn over its 
leaves. 

For none of us does the same page remain con- 
stantly uppermost. The leaves are turned — we read 
a new page, and yet another, and another — and so 
on, imtil the last. 

Consoling and joyful truth ; trust in it leads us to 
this resolve, " never despair." 

Thou weepest now, — see the leaves are turning, 
and thou smilest ! thou art suffering — the leaves are 
turning, and thou art in joy ! 

And ye who are happy now, ye shall soon see 
your leaf of felicity turned over, and that of sorrow 
presented. 

But be not cast down ; hast thou not heard the 
storm rise and afterwards die away 7 hast thou not 
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Yon tinkling rivulet 

Goes dancing, singing yet, 
Still sparkling, as it met my infant eye; 

It murmurs in my ear 

A song I love to hear, , 

A sad, yet soothing strain of days gone by, 

"Gone by!" ah no! for still 

My feebler pulses thrill 
With childhood's ecstacies of hope and joy ; 

Though scarce this worn-out frame 

Can bear the darting flame, 
It lives and leaps — once more I am a boy I 

A painted butterfly 

Has just gone dancing by ; 
Ah, with him fluttered back those happy hours 

When, a light-hearted boy, 

I chased the flying toy, 
And sank, at last, on earth's soft lap of flowers. 

Ay, childhood thou art here, 

Why art thou then most near. 
Bright morn of life, when death's dark night draws 
nigh ? 

Is it then that the soul 

Feels, near her earthly goal. 
The kemven that floated round the infent's eye 7 
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Yes, blessed Savior ! thus 

Hast thou declared to us, 
For child-like spirits only heaven can see; 

And to a soul new-bom, 

A second childhood's morn 
Shall be the day-break of eternity. 



DESULTORY THOUGHTS. 

In what consists the bliss of Heavenl 
-" It hath not entered into the heart of man to conceive," &c. 



In answering this question, which deep interest, 
as well as vain curiosity is perpetually propounding, 
we must draw liberally from the imagination. So 
little has been revealed — so few and immaterial the 
data upon which we may build any theory, that 
our conclusions, if based upon certainty, must be 
reared, and sustained, and fashioned by such imag- 
inings as each individual mind may bring to the 
task. The theory of each will partake largely of 
the peculiar constitutional tone of character, the 
prevailng religious sentiment, the bent of the imagi- 
native powers, and above all, they will receive their 
shade of color, and their definiteness, from the na- 
ture of those sources whence their best earthly hap- 
piness is derived. To illustrate this idea, we may 
suppose that the picture of heavenly bliss produced 
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to the mind of one whose richest enjoyments are 
derived from grandeur, wealth, display, etc., would 
be a celestial paradise of glittering gold, emerald 
gates, and cyrstal fountains, grottoes of sparkling 
gems, and seas of liquid amber. Seraphic music 
would mingle its magic harmony with the glories 
which delight the eye, until all the senses glow 
with the ecstatic and dazzling beauties of the scene ; 
and thus accordingly do we find the heavenly re- 
gions painted by many a pulpit orator, who draws 
the most alluring scene his own mind can compass. 
But there are other heirs of the eternal kingdom, 
for whom splendor has no charm, and for whom 
the concord of sweet sounds would be only the 
depth of weariness ! and they must find other and 
more congenial joys to- fill their ideas of perfect fe- 
licity. The indolent and unwilling laborer on the 
theatre of life, whose necessities compel him to 
hateful exertion, and ceaseless toil, speaks with 
sparkling eyes of a future blessed rest^ where, re- 
clining in unimaginable luxuriance, he shall pass 
an "eternity of peace, and exquisite quietude^ with- 
out care or annoyance." It is the highest idea of 
perfect bliss, which his imagination can grasp, — ^the 
highest of which he is capable, — ^because most op- 
posed to his daily experience of evil ; and thus have 
I often heard heaven described in most glowing lan- 
guage, to satisfy the eager longings of the young 
enquirer — "Heaven is a place of perfect quiet, 
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where the weary at rest." Others transfer to the 
portals of the unknown city, an abundance of those 
objects which, most delight them here, and which 
are to them the most diflSLcult of attainment; and we 
may suppose that the " blessed joys, reserved for the 
children of God," are as variously depicted as the 
minds of men diverge from one another. 

I am far from believing this to be an improper or 
tiseless employment of the imaginative faculties; 
nay, it may be one reason why the whole absorbing 
subject is left so utterly free to the suggestions of 
fancy, that each peculiar mind may draw from the 
fountains most dear to him, the materials for paint- 
ing the paradise to which he most ardently aspires. 
We may derive benefit from giving free license to 
our highest aspirations, in creating for ourselves the 
purest and brightest abode of bliss which our pow- 
ers can compass, and giving to it all the faith and 
trust we can impress upon it. Surely such musings 
must stimulate our exertions to form and prepare 
ourselves for that ftiture in which our hearts luxuri- 
ate. The more beautiful, the more desirable, the 
home for which we are bidden " to make ourselves 
ready, to have our loins girded, and our lamps 
trimmed and burning," — the more earnest and en- 
ergetic must be our efforts to reach its confines, 
decked in the ** wedding garment," with a spirit 
attuned, and a heart devoted. 
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For myself, I love to conceive of the promised 
paradise — not as a place having boundaries^ though 
they be of gems of starry splendor — ^but rather as a 
state, spiritual and free a» air. To conceive its 
bliss as consisting in the ever progressive develop- 
ment of the perfections of Deity, and of the powers 
of comprehending them. As God is infinite and 
eternal, so must these developments be illimitable ! 
This ever increasing knowledge lasting as eternity ! 
Every faculty of our being spiritualized, and ex- 
panding as this knowledge fills its capacity ; — ever 
grasping — ever acquiring, according to its extended 
powers of receiving. And this through never ending 
time! Wonder, admiration, adoration and love — 
a fulness of holy joy as we go on learning more 
and more of those boundless perfections which 
throughout eternity can never approajch exhaustion ! 
This may well constitute a bliss of which our mor- 
tal faculties can scarcely catch a glimpse. To have 
knowledge so immense, so beautiful, so infinitely 
varied, so boundless, and so inexhaustible, pouring 
in full streams continually upon our adoring minds, 
and those minds as ceaselessly expanding to ac- 
quire, as new truths are showered upon them, — ^and 
to comprehend more and more, the riches of divine 
love, and its perpetual operation in promoting the 
happiness and virtue of all created intelligences, to 
understand more and more the profound wisdom^ 
power, goodness, and truth, the beauty, the sublim- 
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ity of that mighty Being who guides and governs the 
universe^ and all created intelligences, — to behold 
the bliss He bestows upon m3rriads of purified spir- 
its around his throne — all drinking in from this ever 
gushing fountain, and gratefully blessing its infinite 
and inexhaustible perfection ! what can the human 
faculties imagine more ecstatic, more full, than 
this 7 And yet more than this is promised. "For it 
hath not entered into the heart of man to conceive 
the joy," &c. 

Without seeing God, — whom no vision could grasp 
— "no eye see, and live," — we may have an ever-in- 
creasiitg perception of his presence ! and the bliss 
it confers ; His pervading presence^ like a light con- 
tinually brightening upon the sense with beauty in- 
efiable, as we rise higher and nearer, by increased 
purification, to his mighty throne established high 
above all. 

What images of beauty must fill every expanding 
sense — every awakened faculty — every grasping 
power of our purified, enriched being ! and this, too, 
ever going on, ever new, through endless ages ! The 
thought is too vast for expression ! 
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EXTRACTS FROM A SERMON OP REV. 
HENRY GILES, 

FROM THE FOLLOWING TEXT. 
1. Sam. 17 : 58. — And Saul said nnto him, whose son art tliou, young 
manl And David answered, I am the son of thy senrant, Jesse, the 
Bethlehemite. 

David was a man of action and a man of thought, 
— great he was as either, but far greater he was as 
the latter, than the former. As a man of action, he 
belonged to his own age ; as a man of thought, he 
is for all ages ; as a man of action, he was fot the 
Jewish people ; as a man of thought, he is for the 
entire Church, the Church enduring and universal. 
Of that Church he has continued the deathless Lyr- 
ist. David of the throne, we cannot always recall 
with pleasure. David of the Psalms, we never 
would forget. David of the Psalms, we cherish al- 
ways in our heart of hearts. 

The Psalms are an everlasting manual to the 
Soul — the book of its immortal wishes, its troubles, 
its aspirations and its hopes, sung in every tongue 
and in every age ; destined to endure while the Uni- 
verse of God has light, harmony, or grandeur, while 
the heart of man has religion or sensibility ; while 
language has sublimity or sweetness. Amidst all 
the compositions of the world, these alone deserve 
the name of Sacred Lyrics ; these alone contain a 
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poetry that meets the spiritual nature in all its moods 
and in all its wants ; which strengthens virtue with 
glorious exhortations, gives more than angel-elo- 
quence to prayer, and almost rises to the seraph's 
joy in praise. In distress and fear, they breathe the 
low, sad murmur of complaint ; in penitence, they 
groan with the agony of the troubled soul. They 
have a gentle music for the peace of faith ; in ado- 
ration they ascend to the glory of creation, and the 
majesty of God. For a^ssemblies or for solitude ; for 
all that gladdens, and all that grieves ; for our heav- 
iness and despair; for our remorse and our redemp- 
tion ; we find in these divine harmonies the loud or 
the low expression. Great has been their power 
in the world ; they resounded amidst the courts of 
the Tabernacle ; they floated through the lofty and 
solemn spaces of the temple; they were sung in 
glory in the halls of Zion ; they were sung in sor- 
row by the streams of Babel ; and when Israel bad 
passed away, the harp of David was still awakened 
in the Church of Christ. In all the eras and ages 
of that Church, from the hymn which first it whis- 
pered in an upper chamber until its anthems filled 
the earth, the inspiration of the royal prophet has 
enraptured its devotions and ennobled its ritual. 
And thus it has been, not alone in the august Cath- 
edral, or the rustic Chapel ; chorussed by the winds 
of Heaven, they have swelled in God's own temple 
of the sky and stars ; they have rolled over the 
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broad deserts of Asia in the matins and vespers of 
ten thousand hermits ; through the deep valUes of 
the Alps in the broken voices of the persecuted Wal- 
denses; through the steeps and caves of Scottish 
Highlands, in the rude chantings of the Covenant- 
ers; through the woods and wilds of primitive 
America, in the heroic Hallelujahs of the early Pil- 
grims. Nor is it in the congregation only, that Da- 
vid has given the religious heart a voice — ^he has 
given an utterance also for its privacy, for the 
low-lying invalid, soothing the dreariness of pain, 
softening the monotony of heavy time, supplying the 
prayer or the promise with which to break the mid- 
night or the sleepless hour ; for the unhappy, to give 
them words of sadness, by which to relieve their 
disquieted and cast-down souls, by which to murr 
mur between themselves and God, the holy sorrow 
that heaven alone should hear; for the penitent, 
when the arrows of conviction rankle in his heart, 
when tears weigh down his eye-lids, when the 
light of grace would seem departed, and the ear of 
mercy closed, then David gives the cry of his own 
impassioned deprecation, for supplication and con-i 
fession; he gives the hyni^n of his own grateful 
praise, when contritition has found repose, and the 
storm has spent its force. 

I have spoken of this sweet and sacred singer, as 
I proposed, in a spirit of humanity, rather than in 
the speculations of tUeology. In this spirit, I view 
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in him an mcarnation of die capacities and weak- 
ness of our imperfect nature. In this spirit, I can- 
not think of him otherwise than in solemn sorrow 
and solemn reverence. With this solemn sorrow 
and solemn reverence, I contemplate his mighty- 
mind. With reverence I see its grandeur — with 
sorrow I behold it fall from that grandeur to wilder 
itself in madness, or to lose itself in folly. So, like- 
wise, I contemplate his capacious and courageous 
heart — so generous and so gentle ; so made for truth 
and love ; so fraught with sublime emotion and hum- 
ble piety — transformed to a chaos of passion, con- 
vulsed to a volcano of impure and unholy flames. 
With awe I gaze on his superhuman imagination — 
with rapture I hear his glowing and his glorious ut- 
terance — with equal awe I behold him in his fearful 
trials, his sad temptations, his unwonted sorrows; 
in the miseries of his sin, in the miseries of his re- 
morse, I learn how strength may work for wretched- 
ness, how privileges may turn to penalties. Re- 
garding David, comprehensively, in his greatness 
and debasqm«nt, in his repentance and his guilt, in 
his aspiration and afiiiction, with despondency, I 
reflect, how often we have the debasement without 
the greatness — the guilt without the repentance — 
the afiiiction without the aspiration. 

David ^has been made a type of Christ. Outward 
analogies there may be, between Christ and David, 
but inward resemblances, I apprehend, there can be 
6* 
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but very few. Christ was of David's tribe, but 
surely he was not of David's spirit. David was a 
king, so was Christ, but David was king of a family, 
Christ was king of a race ; David was a king of ar- 
mies, Christ was king of souls ; David was king by 
resistance, Christ was a king by endurance ; David 
returned evil, Christ received and bore it ; David was 
a prophet, but too frequently the lips touched with 
the fire of the sanctuary, were moved with the fury 
of the camp ; too frequently David's sojourn was in 
Mesech, and his dwelling in the tents of Kedar. 
Christ was a prophet of peace — grace and glad tid-^ 
ings were the missions of his life — they were the 
testament of his death. Christ's travel over earth 
was a pilgrimage of humility, of mercy — Christ's 
conquest was the triumph of patience over passion. 
David's course was constantly in strife and blood — 
terror before him, desolation behind — burning cities 
his pillars of fire, smoking ruins his pillars of clouds. 
But Christ walked over earth in a perfect life ; being 
reviled, he reviled not again — he committed himself 
to God who judgeth righteously, not*b|^aking the 
bruised reed, nor quenching the smoking flax • sur* 
rounded by malice and by madness, he passed thro' 
suflering, to victory. David was a monarch and a 
hero; and some, who called Christ the son of David, 
would have had him too, a monarch and a hero. 
Little did they know of his kingdom — little could 
they understand of his heroism ; nothing wist they 
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of that reign, which commenced when it seemed to 
close — a reign destined to be of wider space than 
that which the sun enlightens ; and, with the ever- 
lasting soul, to live when many suns shall quench 
with age. Little did they think that in dark Gethse- 
mane, in the torture of bloody sweat, a glory was 
bom which could never di6 — that a traitor kiss sa- 
luted the sublimest of sovereigns, that a rabble shout, 
meant in mockery, proclaimed the most lasting of 
dominions ; that a wreath of thorns was a crown 
more unfading than a diadem^ in which every nation 
of earth had planted a jewel — that a cross on which 
a harassed soul had lingered slowly to immortality, 
was a throne of sublimer majesty than that which 
David founded, than that which Solomon ascended 
in all his glory. 



LINES TO VENUS — ON HER BECOMING A 
MORNING STAR. 

Too soon alas ! hast thou resign'd 
Thy modest station, lovely star ! 

And gone where few will see thee shine, 
To usher in Aurora's car. 

Thou wilt not now when I retire. 
At close of day, for sober thought, 

That soul-resigning influence lend, 

Which needing oft, of thee I've sought. 
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When through thy. face my eye has pieic'd 
To the bright world of lasting bliss, 

I've wonder'd that my wayward heart 
Could be so strongly bound to this, 

Thy lustre then has dim'd the joys, 
The dazzling charms of busy life. 

And made me grateful that my lot 
Was cast beyond its cares and strife. 

Hope, fairy painter, prompt to come. 
With pencil dip't in earthly dyes, 

At thy command, sweet star, has flown 
On eager wing to mount the skies. 

And mem'ry, sadly pleasing maid. 
Reflected on thy surface shone. 

Presenting with a plaintive smile, 
Friends, once I fondly call'd my own. 

Clad in their virtues' fair array. 

They've passed before my swelling eye, 

'Till every tear has dried away 
In tracing them to yonder sky. 

Venus, thou will not now bestow 
Such tranquil joy, such cahn delight, 

For bustling cares will fill the minds 
Of those who see thy morning light. 
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TO THOSE WHO MOURN TOO LONG. 

BY MRS. R. J. CLEVELAND. 

Go, -faithful friend, 
Tell those who mourn their loved and lost, 

That grief must end. 
The heart with disappointment crost, 

Must not so long be tempest-tost. 

Joy cannot flow 
Into the hearts which brood o'er grief. 

Weighed down with woe, 
The spirit cannot find relief, 

And sunny hours are few and brief. 

It is not right. 
It is not resignation's jsign. 

That grief should blight 
Each hour of gladness, and entwine 

The cypress with our grapes and wine. 

If faith is deep 
And in the inmost heart resides, 

We do not weep. 
For God's own spirit there abides. 

And into that each feeling glides. 

Nay, grieve not so, 
ff or tell of blighted hopes and joys, 
Let them all go, 
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'Tis God's deep love the hope destroys, 
'Tis God's deep love the heart airnoys. 

But God's pure love 
Should ever harmonize the soul, 

And like a dove, 
Whenever passion's tempests roU^ 

Descend, the billows to control. 

Now let sweet peace 
Again resume her seat within, 

Let sorrow cease, 
And cheerful tones and smiles begin 

The vanished joy of life to win. 



THE BEAUTY OF THE CREATION. 

The sacred historian, as he describes the work of 
creation, repeats once and again the remark, " and 
God saw that it was good" ; and at the close of the 
narrative, when the atmosphere and the dry land 
and the waters had taken their appointed places, and 
vegetation had covered the earth, and the lights of 
the firmament had begun to pour out their beams 
upon the new world, and every element was peo- 
pled with its appropriate kind of life, and last of all, 
man, the lord of ^11, had been introduced to his em- 
pire over earth, sea and air, the living and teeming 
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world which the Creator had made for his use — ^then 
we are told " God saw every thing that he had made, 
and behold, it was very good." The sentiment which 
in this poetic style was expressed by the oldest wri- 
ter of whom any fragments have been preserved, 
must have arisen in the mind of every one who, *4n 
the love of nature, holds communion with her visible 
forms." It is one which was continually brought 
up to my mind during a recent visit to some of the 
most remarkable spots in our country. 

In gazing upon the mighty waterfall, which has 
drawn thousands from every quarter of the globe, 
to feel its irresistible power, but which to describe 
would be as hopeless a task as to explain colors to 
the blind, the feeling of beauty was that which pre- 
vailed with me over every other. In regard to the 
sublimity, of which I had heard much, I was disap- 
pointed. It was not the sublime, much less the ter- 
rific, of which I was sensible. It was the beautiful 
with which, from every point of view, and under 
etery change of appearance, I was touched, impress- 
ed, enraptured. In the tranquil flow of the waters 
as they pass over the centre of the Great Fall, there 
is a majesty which belongs to no other part of the 
scene, and as I fastened my eyes upon that spot, I 
realized, in some degree, the emotions which have 
been most often expressed by visitors. Yet, even 
there, it is a solemn beauty, which throws^its power 
over you, and which makes you ashamed of the low 
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desires that have had indulgence in your heart. 
As I turned from that central object, to the one hand 
or the other, above or below the line that marks the 
commencement of the fall, it was the beautiful which 
I recognized, and could never be weary of beholding. 
Whether it was the rapids on which I looked, as 
they came on in glad haste and frolic, as if conscious 
of the delight with which they should plunge into 
the abyss, and meanwhile attempting with their 
bright foam to rival the splendour in which they 
would soon be lost ; or the deep green color that dis- 
tinguished the smoother course of the river, and 
which no painter might dare hope to imitate ; or 
the floods of crystals, which in incessant variety of 
size and form, covered the upper half of the descent ; 
or the whiteness of the watery floor, upon which 
they fell, purer than the drifted snow ; or the sheet 
of water, that from some points of view, presents its 
whole front, spanning a depth of an hundred and 
fifty feet, or the rainbow, changing its position with 
every breath of wind, or the spray, so light and del- 
icate, that it seemed an etherial creature rather than 
a material substance ; wherever I looked, still I 
found the exclamation on my lips, how beautiful ! 
Such I may say, was the single impression that I 
brought away from Niagara — so much did it over- 
power all others, the impression of various and ex- 
quisite beauty. 
On our journey to this wonder of the world, we 
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turned aside from the direct route, to visit another 
most remarkable place, where admiration is raised 
to almost as great a height. Yet, no one thinks of 
comparing Trenton Falls with Niagara. Each has 
its own character, and its own beauty. At Trenton, 
the rocks divide attention with the waters, and are 
indeed the more wonderful of the two. You see the 
rude yet regular sculpture of time, as he has record- 
ed his centuries upon the ledges below, which the 
river has gradually sunk, till it has reached its pres- 
ent bed. You feel at once that neither human art, 
nor mortal strength wrought those memorials of past 
ages. At your feet flows a stream which in its pas- 
sage through the ravine, continually awakens new 
delight. Here within the space of half of a mile 
may be seen the rapids, the cascade, and the lake ; 
each of diminutive size,but of extreme beauty. The 
river, as it flows over its rocky bed, between the 
towering walls which determine the breadth of its 
channel, seems to gain a compensation for this con- 
finement, by the freedom with which it regulates its 
progress. Now moving with a gentle and clear cur- 
rent, now rushing forward with even eager haste, 
l^ere leaping down a steep descent or rolling its wa- 
ters over a ragged declivity, and there reflecting in 
its placid expanse, the sky to which alone it can 
spread out its lovehness. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than the amber-colored waters at Trenton, 
as they form the crest of the successive falls. He 
7 
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who has once beheld them, wUl never forget the 
sight ; and he who cannot see Niagara, should thank 
God that there is a Trenton in the world. 

One other spot we visited, of such surpassing 
beauty, that I cannot omit the mention of it — Lake 
George. I doubt if there be a more lovely spot on 
earth. We saw it under peculiarly favorable cir- 
cumstances. The sun rose just after we left its 
southern shore, and it was impossible for us to con- 
ceive of a more delightful morning, or to imagine a 
more glorious scene than was then opened to our 
view. The vapour which hung upon the hills that 
enclose the eastern shore of the Lake, when it re- 
ceived the early rays, rose as if in homage to the 
luminary, and assuming various forms, according to 
its position or depth, slowly melted into the clear at- 
mosphere; while the eminences on the opposite 
side, catching the light, reflected it in every variety 
of shade from their graceful curves. The transpa- 
rency of the water, compared with which Champlain 
afterwards seemed to us turbid, and the countless 
Islands of every possible size and shape, which fret 
its polished surface, concur with its situation, to 
render Lake George an object of untiring admiration. 
To sail across its expanse, and not feel that it is 
beautiful, wonderfully, delightfully beautiful, would 
be a moral impossibility ; and not to be reminded of 
Him who perfected its beauty, would argue a want 
of the common sensibilities of our nature. 



f 
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I have selected these three, as being the most re- 
markable exhibitions of natural beauty that we be- 
held. I say nothing of the scenery along the banks of 
the Hudson, of the delightful ride through the valley 
of the Mohawk, of the frequent cause for admiration 
which the traveller finds in Vermont, nor of the aw- 
ful desolation, and strange beauty of the White 
Moimtains. Nor in speaking of what I saw at a 
distance from my home, would I even suggest the 
idea, that we need go away from familiar places, to 
discover beauty in the works of the Creator. Oh 
no, there is beauty every where — beauty which 
may be admired and felt. We cannot lift up our 
eyes, we cannot direct them upon the earth, we can- 
not fix them upon the objects about us, however 
common these may be, and however plain in their 
outlines or details, and not find something to enkin- 
dle the sentiment of admiration. I ought to be among 
the last to admit, that we must go away from home 
to discover the beautiful. Let us look upon the 
magnificent ocean, as it washes the shores in our vi- 
cinity, or as it rolls its waves to the very feet of our 
city, through the bay, whose loveliness is increased as 
it is diversified, by the Islands that repose upon its bo- 
som ; or let your gaze traverse the circle of hills 
which surround our city, and its neighboring villa- 
ges, as if it were meant that to whatever side the 
eye might turn, it should behold nothing but the 
graceful and the harmonious. Is not beauty spread 
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out before us every day, and hour of our lives 7 But 
where could we fix our abode, or whither go, that 
gratification should not be afforded to the sense of 
beauty 7 Upon the sandy plains of Africa, the stars 
at night pour down their most brilliant radiance, 
and in the sky of Siberia, shapes of loveliness arise, 
not to mock the exile with their transient splendour, 
but to direct his thoughts from the home-sickness, by 
which they are oppressed. Among the most beau- 
tiful objects in nature, are two of the most familiar — 
the rising and the setting sun. How rich are the 
tints of the eastern sky, that give notice of his ap- 
proach to the horizon. With what splendour does he 
burst upon the view, and with rapid steps ascend 
to the elevation, whence he may dart his beams over 
the whole hemisphere. Yet even this sight is to me 
less magnificent, and less impressive, than the hour, 
in which the sun, gathering his glories about him, 
and letting his many-colored garment trail upon the 
western sky, sinks down, as in conscious majesty, 
after his day's labor of beneficence. Here are two 
of the most splendid appearances, that can ravish the 
eye of man, and they are exhibited to every one who 
has an eye to see, whether he be rich or poor, wise 
or simple. 

The whole beauty of the visible creation, is but a 
guide to the knowledge of that transcendent and 
imperishable beauty, which resides within the pure 
soul. This is the deep lesson I drew, from the scenes 
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of which I have spoken. As the consciousness of en- 
joyment was stirred within me, at the sight of those 
lovely, yet perishable creations of the divine will, I 
felt that there must be, and is, a beauty that will 
not perish, and of which all that I then admired, must 
be but a faint type. It is " the beauty of holiness," 
the inward loveliness, which rests upon the regener- 
ated soul, nay, rather, which enters into its sub- 
stance, and makes it an object not only of conscious 
delight to itself, but of grateful contemplation to all 
pure intelligences, and with reverence let us say, 
even to the Almighty Father. 



FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 

Footsteps of angels tread this weary world 
And bless its paths, — the only bliss we find 
Is where some bright one with his wings unfurled, 
Hath stood awhile in pity to mankind, 
And made the spot like some enchanted ground ! 
A beauteous throng, with heavenly radiance crown'd. 
They linger with us, — from their presence flows 
Hope's balmy solace, joy's delicious tone, 
And sympathy, her arm around misfortune thrown, 
Thrice lovely spirit, leads the seraph band ! 
O'er her mild face love's softened lustre glows, 
And charity's best wand adorns her hand ! 
8 
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Hail! man's best friends! while wand' ring thus below, 

And learning all the truth of life, the ill, 

The bliss, sometimes go soon exchanged for woe, — 

The bitter waters that his cup o'erfill, 

Or dangerous draughts of pleasure, all too wild 

For him, a mortal, error's docile child! 

Footsteps of angels, noiseless round us fall. 
In safety and in peril, — ye immortal throng 
Guard our frail clay ! and when the outspread pall 
Covers the silent lips, the sealed-up eye, 
And fettered feet, that busy were so long, 
Still your blest vigil by our rest prolong, — 
Touch with your hallowed fingers those who die, 
And leave hushed beauty on each faded cheek ; 
Then soothe the wounded hearts so weary and 
so weak ! 



O! HAST THOU NE'ER SEEN? 

O ! hast thou ne'er seen on the surf-beaten shore. 
When a night of wild tempest and horror was o'er, 
'Mid the foam-feathers flung from the crest of the 

wave. 
The sea-plant uptorn from its fathomless cave ? 

Jt may be, long rocked on the smooth-flowing billow, 
When laughed the fair sunlight all o'er the broad 
deep, 
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It floated, 'till storms drove repose from its pillow, 
And flung it all crushed at the foot of the steep ! 

So man on the wave, like the sea- weed is flung. 
Torn thus from the spot whence it earliest sprung, 
Thus floating in sunlight the calm waters o'er, 
And cast in the storm-night of death on the shore ! 

But not to decay, like the weed on the sand, — 
Transplanted, if worthy, to that better land, 
Where no sands on the shore, and no storms on the 

sea, 
The blight of his promise and glory can be ! 



AUTUMN WOODS. 

** The melancholy days are come, the saddest of tlie year." 

W.C.Bryant. 

Ye autumn woods ! I love to hear 
The rustling of your leaves so sere ; 
How mild a light is in the sky. 
How beautiful the shadows lie 

On the still lake at noon ! 
And all the while your murmurs rise, 
Brown woods, as zephyr gently flies, 

A sad and dirge-like tune ! 

Solemn the tone, I ween, and deep. 

Your giant branches ceaseless keep. 

Now loud, now low, with changeful sound. 
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Singing a requiem profound ! 

Sprites dwell your boughs among, 
Oft at the mystic midnight hour, 
Framing their spells of wizard-power, 

In pauses of their song ! 

Who does not love pale Autumn's hour, 
Though vanished Summer's every flower ? 
There is such beauty ling'ring still 
O'er vale and forest, lake and hill, 

And the plaintive, dying song ! 
How sweet to list its pourings sad. 
Worth more than thousand bird-notes glad. 

Hark ! how it swells along ! 

Ye Autumn woods, I love to hear 
The rustling of your leaves so sere, 
Yet, starts e'en now, th' unbidden tear 
For one who rests upon his bier, 

And hears no more your song ! 
The guardian of my youthful hours, the stay 
Of wavering youth, is snatched away, 

E'en yet your strain prolong 

In soothing tones, above his tomb, — 
Away — ye spectres clothed in gloom ! 

His sainted soul is free. 
Sing, Autumn woods! I. love to hear 
The rustling of your leaves so sere 

Pour forth such melody ! 
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